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UNION OF DANUBIAN 
COUNTRIES PROPOSED 


Four-Power Conference in London 
Considers Tardieu Plan to 
Relieve Nations 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS ACUTE 


Many Obstacles Make Proposed 
Union in Danubian 
Basin Difficult 


Leading European statesmen have for 
some time been bending their energies to 
the solution of one of the most difficult and 
acute problems confronting Europe. They 
have been making attempts to relieve the 
financial and economic stress of the so- 
called Danubian countries—Austria, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Jugoslavia and Czechoslo- 
vakia. A number of international meet- 
ings have been or are being held to dis- 
cuss this important problem. On April 3, 
Premier André Tardieu of France and 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald of 
Great Britain met in London to consider, 
among other things, the Danubian ques- 
tion. Three days later, representatives of 
the four major powers of Europe—Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Germany—as- 
sembled in London for the principal pur- 
pose of working out a scheme to assist 
these countries in central and southeastern 
Europe. And on April 12, the Council of 
the League of Nations was scheduled to 
convene in special session to discuss fur- 
ther means of relieving the present strain 
of that same section of Europe. 

TARDIEU PLAN 


The Danubian question was suddenly 
brought to the fore a little more than a 
month ago when Premier Tardieu recom- 
mended that an economic union be formed 
among the five countries. In order to in- 
sure the plan greater possibilities of suc- 
cess, he solicited the support and coOpera- 
tion of the major powers which were later 
invited to attend the London conference. 
While details of the Tardieu plan have not 
been worked out, a general scheme was 
laid down which will be the basis for dis- 
cussion of the proposed Danubian union. 

The Tardieu program does not provide 
for the formation ot a complete customs 
union such as that proposed last year be- 
tween Austria and Germany. It is a more 
modest plan. It has not been suggested 
that the five Danubian countries com- 
pletely remove the tariff barriers which 
have been erected among them. M. Tar- 
dieu recommends that the nations agree to 
lower the duties imposed on the goods of 
each other. The corner-stone of the entire 
proposal is the establishment of a system 
of preferential tariffs for the members of 
the union. Thus, each nation would per- 
mit the goods of the others to enter its 
markets at a lower rate of duty than the 
goods of nations not belonging to the eco- 
nomic union. Hungary, for instance, 
would charge less upon manufactured goods 
of Austria and Czechoslovakia than upon 
similar products of Canada, Great Britain 
or the United States. 

The original project also provides for 
the establishment of import quotas among 
the Danubian countries. Each nation would 
Supposedly agree to purchase a given per- 
centage of its imported products from 
members of the union. Austria might im- 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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CHARLES R. CRISP 








Representative Crisp Emerges As Important 
Leader in House After Tax Battle 


The present session of Congress has un- 
til now been most unusual in that the 
House of Representatives has received 
such a large share of the country’s atten- 
tion. Usually it is the Senate that assumes 
the more prominent position. It is a smaller 
body, its members are, on the whole, better 
known, and the people generally follow its 
debates with keen interest. 

But this year the spotlight has been 
thrown on the House of Representatives. 
That body has been especially active since 
the beginning of the session and has con- 
sidered measures in which the nation is 
vitally interested. This was especially 
true of the recent battle over the tax bill. 
The storm of opposition which broke out 
over the sales tax feature, its defeat and 
the final adoption of a substitute measure 
are now matters of record. The bill has 
been passed and sent to the Senate and the 
House turns its attention to other business. 

However, now that the smoke of battle 
has cleared away, it is apparent that sev- 
eral representatives, on both sides of the 
issue, have come out of the fray with en- 
hanced reputations. They are better known 
and more highly regarded than they were 
before. One who has drawn special praise 
is Charles R. Crisp, of Georgia, acting 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. While far from unknown be- 
fore, having been in the House for many 
years, and his father before him having 


distinguished himself as speaker of the 
same body, Representative Crisp emerged 
as an important leader in the House of 
Representatives. 

Because of his position he had the task 
of piloting the tax bill through the House. 
He believed that the sales tax was neces- 
sary and worked hard for its adoption. 
But when that measure was defeated Mr. 
Crisp showed true qualities of leadership 
and statesmanship. With the confidence 
and respect of the House, he resolutely 
took up the task of drafting a substitute 
bill after the wish of the majority. 

It is thought that had it not been for the 
steady leadership of Congressman Crisp 
of Georgia the House would have experi- 
enced much greater difficulty in adopting 
a measure designed to balance the budget. 
When the fight was over, his fellow mem- 
bers, as a token of their appreciation for 
his tireless work, voted him “a week’s va- 
cation with pay.” 

Only through a mere accident was an 
opportunity given to Mr. Crisp to attain 
his present position of prominence. When 
the House was organized at the opening of 
the session it was not he who was chosen 
to head the all-important Ways and Means 
Committee. That distinction went to 
James W. Collier of Mississippi. But ill- 
ness forced Mr. Collier to turn over his 
work to his colleague, the mild-mannered 
and earnest gentleman from Georgia. 


PLANNING SUGGESTED 
AS DEPRESSION CURE 


Numerous Proposals are Made for 
the Better Organization of 
Industry in America 


HELD ORDERLY PROGRESS VITAL 


Large Scale Enterprises With 
Protection for Workers 
Envisaged 


If the best brains of the country should 
be set to work at the task, would it be 
possible to devise a way by which we 
might be led out of the depression and by 
which similar depressions might be pre- 
vented in the future? Is it possible to 
have a national plan for the production 
and distribution of goods so that we will 
not have recurring periods of oversupply, 
of curtailed production, and unemploy- 
ment? Is this depression teaching us the 
lesson that we cannot safely allow all 
kinds of industrial establishments to be 
carried on in their own way, with the 
thought that in the long run everything 
will work out for the best? Should there 
be some kind of central planning and con- 
trol? These questions are being asked 
quite insistently. 


A GROWING IDEA 


Perhaps the widely advertised “Five 
Year Plan” of Soviet Russia has had 
something to do with the popularity of 
the notion that our own country should 
have a plan. Yet those who advocate 
planning in this country do not have in 
mind the establishment of a system like 
that in Russia. They are not necessarily 
at all followers of the Russian policies, 
even though they do believe that some 
kind of program for the development of 
the nation’s industrial life is desirable, or 
even necessary. 

The idea that we cannot safely sit back 
and allow things to take their natural 
course gains further headway because of 
the conviction which many thoughtful 
men and women have that unless we re- 
sort to industrial planning, conditions in 
the future may be even worse than they 
have been in the past. There are those 
who think that the present economic crisis 
is not an ordinary depression such as we 
have had from time to time throughout 
our history. They think our trouble is 
more deep-seated. This thought has been 
given forcible expression by Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity. He says: 


We are passing through one of those rev- 
olutionary periods in the history of the race 
which come at long intervals and which are 
the result of the operation of forces long 
accumulating which finally bring themselves 
to bear upon the life, the conduct, and the 
policies of men and of nations. The period 
through which we are passing and which it 
is so difficult fully to understand, and im- 
possible, for me at least, adequately to ex- 
plain, is a period like the fall of the Roman 
Empire, like the Renaissance, like the begin- 
ning of the political and social revolutions in 
England and in France in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. It is different 
from them all; it is in some ways more pow- 
erful than them all; and it holds more of the 
world in its grip than any of them, but it 
certainly resembles them in its epoch-mark- 
ing character. 


FORCES 


He says that three great forces have 
tended to bring about this crisis of our in- 
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One of these is the 
wrought by the 


dustrial civilization. 
destruction of capital 
World War: 


. . . the savings of generations and of hun- 
dreds of years, swept away, destroyed, in 
four short years or less, to say nothing of 
the complete disruption of the world’s trade 
and commerce, the elimination of long-estab- 
lished habits of national and international in- 
tercourse in industry, and the bringing to a 
violent and tragic end of a system which had 
been building for three hundred years. That 
of itself would have presented to civilization 
a huge bill which civilization would have had 
very great difficulty in attempting to pay. 


Another force affecting our industrial 
life, according to Dr. Butler, is the rapid 
mechanization of industry which has 
transformed industrial processes and 
thrown people out of employment on a 
scale never known before. And finally, he 
believes that the democratization of soci- 
ety in the western nations during the last 
few generations has perhaps produced a 
disorganization of effort such as, of itself, 
might create world convulsions and gen- 
eral unsettlement. 

It is natural, then, that we should hear 
proposals to the effect that industrial and 
political leaders must plan our industrial 
development so that we may not witness 
the phenomena of surpluses lying unused 
on the farm and in the factory, while mil- 
lions cry for bread; so that our industrial 
machinery may not be falling out of joint; 
and so that we may meet the conditions 
of a new day and maintain the high stand- 
ard of living which, in an era of planless- 
ness, is seriously threatened, At any rate, 
plans we have. A number of these plans 
have been brought together for examina- 
tion by Charles A. Beard, in a book 
called “America Faces the Future.” 


AN AMERICAN PLAN 


What would an American plan be like? 
The question cannot be answered at the 
present time as there are many different 
ideas on the subject. Broadly, it is thought 
that our industria] system must be better 
balanced. Too much attention has been 
devoted to the problem of production. 
Prior to 1929 mass production was the 
watch-word of American industry. But 
mass production cannot continue to op- 
erate without mass consumption. People 
must buy the goods produced and in or- 
der to buy they must have more money. 
A higher wage scale is held to be neces- 
sary. The only alternative lies in curtail- 
ing production. This leads to unemploy- 
ment and a lower standard of living, for 
if factories remain idle, employment can- 
not be found. It is thought, therefore, 
that production must be organized and 
regulated so that it will not stride far 
ahead of the demand for goods. The de- 
mand must be increased by raising the 
purchasing power of the people, and the 
available work must be distributed among 
all workers to do away with unemploy- 
ment, Moreover, people must be made to 
feel secure of their jobs. 

The problem has been attacked from a 
number of different angles and space wiil 
only permit the presentation of some as- 
pects of the more important plans which 
have been advanced. The one which has 
probably provoked the most discussion, 
and which is thought by many to be 
the best, has been proposed by Gerard 
Swope. Coming from such an outstanding 
industrial leader, the Swope Plan for In- 
dustry has naturally attracted widespread 
interest. 

SWOPE PLAN 


Mr. Swope makes the suggestion that 
industrial and commercial companies form 
trade associations. The associations 
would form links between industrial con- 
cerns. They would be the means through 
which frank and full information would 
be exchanged. The member companies 
would be kept informed of the activities 
of their competitors, and in this way they 
could join together in controlling produc- 
tion and in stabilizing prices. In order to 
protect the interests of the public, provi- 
sion would be made for supervision over 
the associations by some branch of the 
federal government. However, the gov- 
ernment would not undertake to control 


directly the industrial output of the na- 
tion. Business would do this for itself. 
The government would merely restrain 
business if it attempted to impose upon 
the public by high prices and low wages. 

Then, the Swope Plan provides for the 
establishment of an extensive system of 
insurance for the protection of workers. 
It is recognized that there would be some 
unemployment due to industria] changes 
which oblige people to change their occu- 
pations from time to time. New inven- 
tions throw people out of work and some 
time must elapse before they can find 
something else. To protect the worker 
against this, Mr. Swope advocates a sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance, through 
funds to which both employer and em- 
ployee shall contribute. The insurance 
would be kept in force as the worker goes 
from one job to another. It would be 
transferred through the trade associations. 
Similar provisions are made for life, dis- 
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it would not dictate a course of action, 
but rather, would seek information, give 
advice and sound warnings. It would co- 
operate with and encourage trade associ- 
ations. ‘These two proposals, the Swope 
Plan and the Chamber of Commerce Plan, 
are both based on the principle that the 
government must not take an active part 
in any project for economic planning. The 
government may exercise its right to pro- 
tect public interest but no more, Some 
planners wish to go further than this. 
They believe that the business world does 
not have enough initiative to inaugurate a 
system of planning of its own. Moreover, 
it is felt that despite the presence of the 
government, public interest would suffer. 
They are convinced that the government 
must undertake the task of starting the 
movement. 
BEARD PLAN 

Dr. Charles A. Beard, for instance, pro- 

poses the establishment of a National 
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IS PLANNING NECESSARY? 


The stagnation of industry, with consequent unemployment, lead many to believe that it is. 








ability insurance and for pensions. In this 
way, Mr. Swope believes, the worker 
could feel secure and jobs could be made 


available through the trade associations. 


Industry would be organized and would 
progress in accordance with the demand 
for goods. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has made some suggestions which 
are generally in line with those made by 
Mr. Swope. Its plan is different, however, 
insofar as it proposes the establishment of 
a National Economic Council which would 
be entirely independent of the government 
but with which the various government 
departments would codperate. The Council 
would be composed of three to five per- 
sons chosen by representatives of the dif- 
ferent branches of industry, of agricul- 
ture and of labor. This board would in 
turn set up committees to represent di- 
rectly the interests of industry, agriculture 
and labor. Its function would be to ad- 
vise and to suggest measures and policies 
for the well-being of the country. It 
would gather information and_ statistics 
through a competent staff of economists, 
statisticians and business men. However, 


Economic Council under the authorization 
of Congress. The membership of the 
Council would be organized by Congress. 
All the great industries, agriculture and 
labor would be represented. The first task 
of this Council would be to assemble in 
convention and to draw up an economic 
program for America, which would be sub- 
mitted to the people for approval. 


In addition to this, Dr. Beard proposes 
the formation of large trusts and syndi- 
cates in the different branches of industry. 
These organizations which would be repre- 
sented on the Council would be made into 
public service enterprises after the man- 
ner of public utilities. In this way huge 
profits would be eliminated, and the peo- 
ple would derive the benefits instead of 
small groups of individuals. 


With reference to the farm problem, 
Dr. Beard contemplates the formation of 
an agricultural syndicate similar to those 
planned for industry. Through this syndi- 
cate large scale farming would be put into 
practice, a program of reforestation would 
be instituted and only the best land would 
be used. Individual farmers would be 
drawn into the syndicates just as small in- 
dustries would be drawn into the larger. 
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There would be corporate farming on a 
large scale. 

Governor Roosevelt of New York has 
proposed a plan for agriculture in his 
state. He advocates a program calling for 
the buying up of land unfit for agricul. 
ture, This would be reforested. High- 
ways and electric transmission lines would 
be constructed and useless roads would be 
abandoned. The resources of the state 
would be surveyed so that the best possi- 
ble use may be made of them. Dr. Beard 
indorses this plan on a national scale as 
part of his larger proposal. 


AGAINST PLANNING 


It is evident that there is wide disagree- 
ment on the subject of planning. Many 
more ideas have been advanced than we 
have been able to present in these prob- 
lems. Some are for a large measure of 
government control, others, as we have 
seen, for little or none. It is probable that 
considerable time will elapse before a 
really acceptable plan is in sight. And it 
seems that this subject may be destined to 
become an important issue in American 
politics. Not all people favor economic 
planning as a cure for our troubles. They 
believe that we cannot progress by any 
hard and fast system. President Hoover 
has declared emphatically against it, as 
have a number of others. Typical of this 
opinion, perhaps, is the comment made on 
the subject by Charles E. Mitchell, chair- 
man of the National City Bank of New 
York: 


So long as we live under a system of in- 
dividual liberty we are bound to have fluc- 
tuations in business. Freedom for the indi- 
vidual to engage in whatever business he 
chooses, and to develop that business in ac- 
cordance with his talent and judgment, is a 
privilege which all Americans cherish. It in- 
volves, however, the freedom to make mis- 
takes. Great movements of mass psychology 
sweep people to extremes of optimism and 
apprehension, and such movements are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to comtrol. The American 
people are particularly subject to such ex- 
tremes. Inevitably, therefore, this individual- 
istic economy results in periodic maladjust- 
ments which involve us in serious difficulties. 
Nevertheless, despite these faults, I do not be- 
lieve that our people will tolerate any other 
system. ll through history the constant 
struggle of mankind has been for more free- 
dom; and mistakes are among the penalties 
that have to be paid for freedom. 


In addition to Dr. Beard’s _ book, 
(America Faces the Future. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $3.00), we would refer those of our 
readers who may wish to pursue this sub- 
ject further, to the April issue of the Con- 
gressional Digest. In this periodical may 
be found a comprehensive treatment of 
the origin and growth of economic coun- 
cils, the councils now in operation in for- 
eign countries, the proposals which have 
been made in this country and a pro and 
con discussion revealing both sides of the 
issue. The Digest also contains a record 
of the progress the proposals have made in 
Congress and the action taken in that body 
to date. 


TARIFF BILL 





The first important measure to be passed 
by the Senate since the adoption of the 
Norris-LaGuardia anti-injunction bill a 
month ago was a tariff bill approved on 
April 1 by a vote of 42 to 30. The out- 
standing feature of the tariff measure is 
that it transfers from the president to Con- 
gress the power to make revisions in the 
rates of duty imposed on imported articles. 
Under the present law, the Smoot-Hawley 
Act, the president may, upon the recom- 
mendation of the United States Tariff 
Commission, make certain changes in the 
tariff schedules. The Senate bill, however, 
would vest in Congress the power to make 
such revisions when recommended by the 
Tariff Commission. 

The bill was passed by a coalition of 
Democratic and insurgent or progressive 
Republican senators. Six of the progres- 
sives voted with the entire Democratic 
membership of the Senate. The bill has 
been returned to the House which had al- 
ready passed it in a different form. At- 
tempts will be made to adjust the differ- 
ences so that the bill may be sent to the 
president who will almost certainly veto It. 
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HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT IN KOVNO, THE CAPITAL OF LITHUANIA 


other dominions might become 
aliens should the government 
in Dublin act to sever the 
bonds which unite the Free 
State to the crown. This 
was inferred in the recent 
Australian note: 


In addition to the many ties 
which bind Australia to the 
United Kingdom and her sister 
dominions, Australia is proud 
to number among her citizens a 
large proportion of people of 
Irish birth who might be vitally 
affected by any constitutional 
change involving their rights and 
privileges as citizens of a mem- 
ber of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 








RAILROAD CREDIT 


When the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission permitted 
the railroads of the nation to 
increase freight rates on a 
number of products, it pro- 
vided that the funds derived 
from such increases should be 
turned over to the weak roads 
in the form of loans. In or- 
der to facilitate the process of 
collecting the money and au- 
thorizing the loans, it had the 
railroad lines set up a special 
organization—the Railroad 








Credit Corporation. This cor- 





English- Speaking Students in Lithuania Show 
Interest in Foreign Correspondence 


Lithuania is not a very large nation. It 
is about half the size of Pennsylvania or 
Kentucky, and it has a population of only 
2,000,000, but its frequent difficulties with 
its neighbors over boundaries have given 
it an importance in the news beyond that 
which its diminutive size would suggest. 

This little nation, which became inde- 
pendent and established itself as a repub- 
lic after the close of the World War, is in 
north central Europe. To the west of it is 
the Baltic Sea. To the north is Latvia. 
On the east is a corner of Russia and a 
northward extended arm of Poland. To 
the south is Poland and to the southwest 
that portion of Germany which is known 
as East Prussia. Lithuania has quarreled 
with East Prussia about the control of 
Memel, a Baltic port which used to be- 
long to Germany but which was taken away 
as a result of the war. By authority of the 
League of Nations Memel has been given 
over to Lithuania, but the Lithuanians do 
not have the full power to govern the 
port. It has its own legislative body and 
the governor, appointed by the president 
of Lithuania, is assisted by a directorate 
of five members which is responsible to 
the legislature of Memel. A few weeks 
ago the president dismissed one of the 
members of the directorate, claiming that 
he was under German influence. The 
quarrel resulting from this action was 
taken to the League of Nations. 

The Lithuanians have a more serious 
quarrel with Poland. The old capital of 
Lithuania was Vilna. But after the close 
of the war, when Poland and Lithuania had 
both broken away from the control of 
Russia and had established themselves as 
independent nations, Polish troops entered 
Vilna and proclaimed it and the region 
about it as a part of their own country. In 
this course they were sustained by the 
League of Nations, which recognizes Vilna 
as being Polish. The Lithuanians do not 
accept this settlement. They regard them- 
selves as being in a state of war with Po- 
land, although no military activities are 
being carried on. 

The Lithuanians have their own lan- 
guage and a distinct nationality, though 
in the east they resemble the Russians 
very much and farther to the west they 
are much like the Poles. Four-fifths of 
the people are farmers, most of them cul- 
tivating relatively small tracts of land. 
They raise flax, rye, and potatoes, and do 
Some dairy farming. They have to sell 
some of these products to foreign coun- 
tries in order to secure the machinery, 


shoes, clothing and other articles which 
they need. The farmers are mostly native 
Lithuanians but the city industries are to 
a considerable extent in the hands of for- 
eigners, especially Jews and Germans. 

While the Lithuanians still call Vilna 
their capital, they are obliged to have an- 
other capital, since they do not occupy 
Vilna, and so the, seat of their government 
is established at Kaunas, or Kovno, which 
is a city of about 100,000 population. A 
university was established in Kaunas a 
few years ago and it now has an enroll- 
ment of over 3,500. There are about 160 
high schools in Lithuania, with 25,000 
students. 

About 100 students of the schools in 
Kaunas, all of them speaking and writing 
English, have indicated a wish to corre- 
spond with American students. The ages 
of these young people range from fifteen 
to eighteen years. THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER is mailing this list, together with 
lists of students in Germany, India, and 
Ireland, to instructors whose classes are 
readers of this paper. 





BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


The Irish question which we discussed 
last week has not yet been solved. The 
British have taken no further action on 
the announcement of the de Valera gov- 
ernment that it intended to abolish the 
oath of allegiance to the British king and 
the payment of land annuities. In Dub- 
lin, however, there was a disagreement 
among the members of the Irish cabinet. 
President de Valera had drafted a reply to 
the British which, in the opinion of the 
moderate members of the cabinet, was too 
harsh in its terms. As a result, the Irish 
president was obliged to assume a more 
friendly attitude toward the British in his 
note. 

Meanwhile, the Irish question has been 
the source of considerable concern and 
attention in the other dominions of the 
British Empire. The government of 
Australia dispatched a note to the de 
Valera government last week, urging it to 
take no action which would tend to loosen 
the bonds which unite the Irish Free 
State to the empire. The Australian pro- 
test is the first occasion in the history of 
the British Empire in which one dominion 
has made such an appeal to another re- 
garding its relations with the other mem- 
bers. 

There seems to be a strong feeling in 
Australia that Irish citizens located in 





poration has been in actual op- 
eration since the increased freight rates be- 
came effective on January 4, 

Last week, the Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion made public its report. During the 
month of January, it made loans amount- 
ing to $2,363,120 to roads in distress, Since 
each line does not turn over to the corpora- 
tion the money it has collected from the 
increased rates until thirty days after the 
end of each month, it is impossible to have 
a record of its activities later than Janu- 
ary. The report showed that during Janu- 
ary all railroads of the country collected 
from the increased rates a total of $4,- 
068,773. Should the return remain the 
same throughout the entire year, the in- 
creased rates will yield much less than was 
estimated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which placed the figure at 
$130,000,000. It is reported that the lines 
which are in need of funds to meet their 
debts during the coming year will be able 
to receive loans sufficient to carry them 
over. In addition to the loans of the Rail- 
road Credit Corporation, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation has made con- 
siderable sums available. The railroads 
will, according to 
recent estimates, 
have to borrow 
between $300,000,- 
000 and $400,000,- 
000 this year if 
they are to avert 


serious financial 
difficulties. 
Last Tuesday 


was a sad day for 
the inhabitants of 
Mississippi. The 
state government, 
which is on the 
verge of bank- 
ruptcy, sold 60,000 
farms at a public 
auction, because 
the owners had 
been unable _ to 
pay their taxes. 
The land thus sold 
was 7,000,000 
acres or one- 
fourth of the total 
area of the state. 
Those whose 
homes and land 
were sold at the 
auction were given 
two years to pay 
their delinquent 
taxes and thus re- 
deem their prop- 
erty. Similar ac- 
tion was taken on 
city real estate. 
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There are truths which are not for all men, 
nor for all times. —Voltaire 


I do not think we have more wisdom or 
possess more virtue than those who will come 
after us. —George Washington 


It is feared that the ranks of the unem- 
ployed will be increased greatly after No- 
vember, when about half of our population 
will be finished with their work of running 
for office. —Dayton News 

“Ts there a single one of England’s famous 
writers who was not dull as a boy?” asks a 
correspondent. Well, we don’t think Jane 
Austen was. —London Passtnc SHOW 

Le Roy, Canada, uses “cheese certificates” 
for money. A good limburger $10 bill ought 
to be considered strong currency. 

—Butte Montana STANDARD 

The cultivation of the mind is a kind of 
food supplied for the soul of man. 

—Cicero 


The most promising things of 1932 will be 
the political platforms. 
—Datty OKLAHOMAN 
Senator Brookhart wants the movies in- 
vestigated and the movie folk are perfectly 
content, provided the investigators pay their 
way in. —Dayton Datty News 





“A war never effaces taxes,” said Hi Ho, the 
sage of Chinatown. “It only decides who 
shall gather them.” —Washington Srar 

There’s one merciful thing about the presi- 
dential bee. The sting isn’t felt until the 
votes are counted. —Schenectady GAZETTE 





In its determination to soak the rich, the 
House is proceeding on the assumption that 
there is somebody left in this country who 
can be so classified. —New York Sun 





Congressmen are beginning to fear that they 
will not get their work done in time for 
the national convention. And to Congress- 
men there is nothing more calamitous. 

—Topeka CaPiItTaL 

We couldn’t get very much excited over the 
death of the gorilla in the Washington Zoo. 
What’s one monkey more or less in Wash- 
ington? —Philadelphia INQUIRER 

Maybe prices generally are down but tui- 
tion fees in the school of experience were 
never higher. 

—Omaha Eventnc Wortp-HERALQ 





Write to your Congressman. He won’t do 
what you tell him to, but stamp buying will 
reduce the postal deficit. 

—New York Heratp-TrIBUNE 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


LMOST like a bomb thrown into the 
midst of Congress, a special mes- 

sage of President Hoover caused an up- 
roar in both houses of the legislature last 
week. The president made a special plea 
for economy. He asked that the federal 
budget be stripped of $200,000,000—the 
amount not provided for by the revenue 
bill recently adopted by the House. He 
furthermore requested the organization of 
a joint commission, composed of members 
of the House, the Senate and the Execu- 
tive Department, in order to work out de- 
tails of the plan for economy. Mr. Hoover 
also suggested that independent branches 
or bureaus of the government be consoli- 
dated or reorganized as he had recom- 
mended in previous messages to Congress. 
Criticism of the message burst forth in 
both houses almost immediately. Mem- 
bers objected not because the president had 
made an appeal for economy, since Con- 








THE GATHERING 


STORM 
—Fitzpatrick in St. 


Louis Post-DIsPA?tTCH 


gress is now making several attempts to 
reduce the government’s expenditures, but 
because it did not contain concrete propos- 
als for reductions. Even members of his 
own party accused the president of speak- 
ing in “generalizations which lead nowhere 
and get no results.” 

These accusations, however, were an- 
swered by Mr. Hoover who stated that a 
commission such as that suggested in his 
message was the sole means of bringing 
about the reduction of $200,000,000 in the 
federal budget. He pointed out that it 
would be impossible to effect a thorough- 
going reorganization of the departments 
and bureaus unless codperation of both po- 
litical parties and both houses were in- 
sured. He also stated that it would be 
necessary to pass legislation in order to 
reduce certain expenditures because ac- 
cording to the law they must remain fixed. 
Therefore, the president believes that such 
an economy board must be brought into 
being if action on these proposals is to be 
taken during the present session of Con- 
gress. 

According to these recommendations, a 
bill was introduced into the Senate last 
week providing for the organization of a 
joint committee. Senator Jones, chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, pre- 
sented the measure which provides that the 
said committee shall be composed of nine 
members—three to be appointed by the 
vice-president as presiding officer of the 
Senate, three by the speaker of the House 
of Representatives and three by the presi- 
dent himself. In order to insure immedi- 
ate action, the bill provides further that 
the committee shall report its specific rec- 
ommendations to Congress not later than 
thirty days after the passage of the reso- 
lution. 


Co 


EFINITE action on the question of 
Philippine independence—which has 
been a sharp issue in American politics for 
more than eighteen years—was taken by the 
House of Representatives on April 4. By 
a vote of 306 to 47, the lower chamber of 
our national legislature expressed itself in 
favor of granting independence to the Fili- 
pinos in eight years; that is, eight years af- 
ter the establishment of an independent 
government in the islands. The Hare bill, 
or the independence measure adopted by 
the House, provides that “on the fourth 
of July immediately following the expira- 
tion of a period of eight years from the 
date of the inauguration of the govern- 
ment of the Philippine Commonwealth, 
American sovereignty will be withdrawn 
and the complete independence of the 
Philippine Islands formally recognized.” 

It is further provided by the Hare bill 
that during the eight-year period, the 
Filipinos will enjoy complete freedom in 
matters pertaining to their own domestic 
affairs, save for a few reservations made 
by the United States government to insure 
its sovereignty over the islands. During 
that period, however, certain 
rights which the Filipinos now en- 
joy will be removed. For instance, 
the bill provides that a maximum 
of fifty Filipinos shall be per- 
mitted to emigrate to the United 
States and a limit is placed upon 
the products of the islands which 
may be imported into this coun- 
try without paying duty. 

The Senate will not, according 
to recent reports, accept the Hare 
bill without a number of changes. 
The upper house appears to favor 
a policy which would extend the 
date of complete withdrawal of the 
United States from eight years to 
at least fifteen years. Nor is it 
certain that an independence bill 
will receive the approval of the 
Senate for there is considerable 
feeling in that body that freedom 
should not be granted now. 

It is understood that the admin- 
istration is opposed to the inde- 
pendence bill. Secretary of War 
Hurley and Secretary of State 
Stimson have objected to it inno 
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uncertain terms. Mr. Stimson, in 
a recent letter to Senator Hiram 
Bingham, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs of 
the upper house, said that he 
thought such action now would 
have “dangerous” consequences. 
He believes that it would be un- 
wise to remove American influ- 
ence from the Philippines at a 
time when the Far East is in such 
a chaotic and inflamed condition. 
The advocates of the bill, how- 
ever, have been untiring in their 
efforts to obtain the legislation 
necessary to release the Philippine 
Islands and are not likely to be- 
come less active until the bill is 
disposed of by the Senate. 


a) 
HE recent meeting of Pre- 


mier Tardieu of France and 
Prime Minister MacDonald was 














not confined solely to a discus- 
sion of the Danubian question 
which we take up in another col- 


NOW IT’S UP TO HER 


—Hanny in Philadelphia INQUIRER 








umn of this paper. The scope of 
the conversations, which lasted several 
hours, was much broader and included the 
many perplexing problems of an interna- 
tional nature which are confronting both 
nations. The two statesmen discussed 
practically every world problem including 
disarmament, tariffs, war debts and repara- 
tions, the possibility of another morato- 
rium, and European politics in general. 

In the course of two days, it was not 
possible for the two leaders to reach agree- 
ments on all these subjects. Nor was it 
their intention to do so. But the Tardieu- 
MacDonald meeting is considered tremen- 
dously important because of the present 
state of affairs in Europe. It afforded the 
head of each government the opportunity 
of presenting his views to the other. With 
the Lausanne conference on reparations 
scheduled for two months hence, with the 
most important work of the disarmament 
conference unaccomplished and with Eur- 
ope in general in a state of disturbance, 
it was held important that two of the major 
European powers should exchange opinions. 

The most significant feature of the 
French premier’s visit to London is con- 
sidered to be the attitude of both govern- 
ments regarding present-day European 
problems. It appears that both have real- 
ized that if satisfactory solutions and ad- 
justments are to be found, they must come 
as a result of the codperation of all the 
major powers, not as a result of activities 
of France and Britain. This attitude was 
expressed in the joint-statement issued by 
the premiers who said: 


The Ministers of the two countries were 
of the opinion that the problems which they 
examined can be solved only by general agree- 
ments of an international character and for 
this purpose close and cordial collaboration is 
essential as between the four powers who 
meet on Wednesday. 


o™~ 


ONSIDERATION of the new revenue 

bill has shifted from the House of 
Representatives to the Senate. The House 
completed its work on April 1 when it took 
a vote resulting in the passage of the tax 
bill, 327 to 64. It is estimated by the 
Ways and Means Committee which worked 
out the bill that the proposed taxes will 
yield more than a billion dollars in addi- 
tional revenue to the government during 
the next fiscal year—July 1, 1932 to June 
30, 1933. This revenue, together with the 
cutting down of appropriations which are 
expected to be made, will be sufficient to 
balance the budget. 

As the tax bill stood when finally 
adopted by the House, it had been drasti- 
cally modified from the original measure. 
The sales tax feature—by far the most im- 
portant part of the bill as presented—was 
stricken out. But in its place a list of 
taxes on special products was enacted. 
Then, the House voted to tax the sale of 
securities on the stock exchanges of the 
nation, expecting to raise millions of dol- 
lars in revenue from this source: A further 
change in the income tax rates was made. 
The House reversed the decision it had 
previously made to impose a maximum tax 
of sixty-five per cent on large incomes. It 


reverted to the original suggestion of the 
Ways and Means Committee, which fixed 
the maximum rate at forty per cent. 

Now the Senate Finance Committee jis 
grappling with the measure. A few days 
after the bill had been passed by the 
House, hearings began in the Finance Com- 
mittee. It was expected that they would 
last for at least two weeks, after which 
the bill will be presented on the floor of 
the Senate for debate. A number of peo- 
ple, opposed to the House bill, have ex- 
pressed their intention of appearing before 
the Senate committee in order to voice op- 
position. Representatives of the New 
York Stock Exchange in particular have 
been dissatisfied with the measure, claim- 
ing that it will have a serious effect upon 
business conditions by restricting the sales 
made on the stock markets of the country. 


on 


ECRETARY of State Stimson unex- 
pectedly announced on April 2 that he 
would leave in the immediate future for 
Geneva to attend sessions of the World 
Disarmament Conference. Although he is 
head of the American delegation, Mr. 
Stimson was unable to attend the confer- 
ence earlier because of pressing duties in 
Washington. It is not expected that the 
secretary of state will spend more than 
two weeks in Geneva or that he will be 
absent from Washington longer than a 
month. He will be accompanied by Nor- 
man H. Davis, one of the American dele- 
gates who recently returned from Geneva 
to confer with officials of the government 
on the progress of the disarmament con- 
ference. 

In view Of the renewed interest in the 
question of debts and reparations occa- 
sioned by the Tardieu-MacDonald visit of 
last week, it was thought that perhaps Mr. 
Stimson might participate in a formal con- 
ference on these subjects. Denial of this 
was made, however, and it was reported 
that the American secretary would occupy 
himself solely with the work of the dis-- 
armament conference. He will, of course, 
meet European leaders at Geneva and it is 
not improbable that they will undertake 
to engage him in unofficial conversations 
on these subjects. 

we) 


HE newly constituted state of Man- 

choukuo is threatened by strong 
groups of Chinese irregulars who seek to 
overthrow the government of Henry Pu 
Yi. Fighting has broken out in various 
parts of Manchoukuo and the Japanese 
have been obliged to send additional forces 
to that region. At the same time rumblings 
are occasionally heard from Russia in pro- 
test of Japanese activities in Northern 
Manchuria. The Russians have reinforced 
themselves along the border and there is 
some fear that trouble might occur be- 
tween Japan and Russia. Meanwhile the 
armistice conference in Shanghai has not, 
up to this time of writing, emerged from 
deadlock. The Chinese and Japanese can- 
not agree and do not seem to be disposed 
te hurry matters. They are talking it out 
instead of fighting it out. 
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STUDIES OF OPINION 


VI 

Harper’s Magazine is not a journal of 
opinion in the sense that it has a point of 
view which it enforces editorially and by 
its contributed articles. Its articles, how- 
ever, contain much of opinion, as well as 
fact, with respect to the problems of life 
which the editors consider important. The 
contributions to this magizine are usually 
thoughtful, and yet they are not so pedan- 
tic as to be out of line with the interests 
of ordinary fairly well educated readers. 
The following paragraphs give in summar- 
ized form a number of contributions of 
the April number: 


The Japanese are undertaking nothing 
less than the gaining of a dominant posi- 
tion over all of China. Their recent acts 
have been in keeping with their perma- 
nent policy. They have now set up a 
puppet government over Manchuria. It 
is quite possible that they may by such 
devices establish their control over all the 
Chinese people. The League of Nations 
is helpless. Most of the European nations 
do not care to oppose the Japanese plans, 
and the United States, standing as the lone 
champion of China, is not preventing Jap- 
anese aggression. Eventually this policy 
will probably be the ruination of Japan. 
In the long run Chinese power will assert 
itself, but this may not happen for genera- 
tions. 


Parents and others who instruct the 
young make a mistake when they try to 
impose culture upon children without 
making it interesting. 


Certainly there must be unanimity of opin- 
ion that acquaintance with good books, mu- 
sic and art, and appreciation of them, are 
highly desirable for child as well as adult; but 
they are worthless when the appreciation of 
art is taught for culture’s sake and not for 
its own sake, when acquaintance with the so- 
called higher things of life has become a duty, 
for then it partakes of nothing more than 
snobbery. Unless a genuine interest precedes 
it, it is no more a part of an authentic cul- 
ture than a little finger elegantly crooked 
around a teacup is the stamp of a lady or 
gentleman. 


It is very hard for a member of the 
House of Commons in Great Britain to get 
a hearing and to make his influence felt. 
The members of this great legislative body 
are, furthermore, compelled to work under 
very difficult circumstances. The chamber 
of the Commons has seats for only about 
half the members. When an important 








debate is on, many of the members must 
stand, and there is not even standing room 
for all of them. Members of the House 
do not have office rooms of their own, as 
a member of Congress does in the United 
States. “A hat peg in the circular cloak 
room above the historic Crypt; a small 
locker in one of the corridors in which 
to house his papers—that is all he has.” 


Other articles in this number of Harper’s 
describe the Radio City development and 
the probable cultural level of its work; 
scenes from the night life of Munich, Ger- 
many; and San Francisco, its historical 
and present-day characteristics. 


A NEW EUROPE 


“Young Europe,” by Valentine Thomson 
(New York: Doubleday, Doran. $3.00), 
presents a picture of conditions in the 
different countries of Europe at the present 
time. It is written by one who is quite 
well qualified to describe the problems of 
the present hour. Valentine Thomson is 
the daughter of a member of the French 
Parliament. She is well acquainted, not 
only with French politics, but with politics 
and politicians of other countries. She 
is personally acquainted with the promi- 
nent statesmen of Europe and America. 
She was with Premier Laval on his recent 
trip to the United States. She is a com- 
petent student of world affairs and she 
has an attractive style of writing. 

As Madame Thomson sees it, Europe 
has lately undergone a great transforma- 
tion. New problems are calling for solu- 
tion, and new currents of thought are re- 
shaping institutions. “For with new ideas 
streaming across the continent,” she says, 
“with new situations created by the inter- 
dependence of nations, new complications 
caused by overproduction without method, 
creating a state of economic anarchy— 
with all these new problems obliging new 
statesmen to apply new systems, Europe 
suddenly looms the youngest and newest 
of continents.” 

It is no dry exposition of economic and 
political institutions that Madame Thom- 
son gives us. It is a living picture of 
human beings and of changing institutions. 
In her chapter on Berlin she tells us of 
the Youth Movement. She takes us to the 
cafés and allows us to listen to the con- 
versations of young men and women who 
are alive with new ideas. She takes us 
to the Reichstag and shows us party divi- 
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CATHEDRAL AT DURHAM, ENGLAND 
An illustration from “The Call of England,”’ by H. V. Morton (McBride). 








sions. She introduces us to the party lead- 
ers. She describes the personality of 
Chancellor Briining. 

We are carried along in succeeding chap- 
ters through the Polish Corridor to the 
Baltic countries. We pass through Poland 
and Czechoslovakia and Austria, Rumania, 
Jugoslavia, making the acquaintance of 
peoples and statesmen and the problems 
with which they are wrestling. We are 
treated to a picture of Geneva. We go to 
Italy and back to England where we are 
brought face to face with the tremendously 
significant developments of the last few 
months. 

It would be hard to find anywhere else 
in a single volume so much trustworthy 
information about social, economic and 
political problems, together with such vivid 
portrayal of outstanding personalities. 


BOOKS ON FOREIGN LANDS 


It is the hope of THE AMERICAN OBSER- 
VER that the international correspondence 
plan which it is sponsoring may stimulate 
an interest in foreign countries and may 
lead to a quite general reading of books 
and magazine articles dealing with the con- 
ditions of life abroad. The magazines, 
of course, furnish a wealth of material. 
One may go to any public library which has 
bound volumes of the magazines and turn 
to the Reader’s Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture and find listed under practically every 
country magazine articles of interest and 
importance. This magazine material will 
deal with social, educational. 
political and economic condi- 
tions. It would be a good 
thing if each person would 
pick out the most significant 
articles on the country of his 
interest which have appeared 
during the last few years. 

But the more complete stu- 
dies will, of course, be found 
in books. It would be a good 
idea to begin the reading about 
a foreign country with a book 
which is generally descriptive. 
Travel books of the best sort 
will help one to become ac- 
quainted with manners and 
customs and institutions. 

The trouble with many of 
the travel books, and other 
works dealing with foreign 
conditions, is that they are 
expensive. It is a pleasure, 
then, to find a set of very good 
books reasonable in price. 
Such a collection has been 
published by Robert M. Mc- 
Bride and Company, 7 West 
Sixteenth Street, New York. 
This company has published a 
collection of excellent books 
which sell for one dollar each. 
Among them one finds these 
titles: “The Call of England,” 
by H. V. Morton; “Here’s Ire- 
land,” by Harold Speakman; 


“France From Sea to Sea,” by Arthur 
Stanley Riggs; “Come With Me Through 
France,” by Frank Schoonmaker; “Spanish 
Towns and People,” by Robert M. Mc- 
Bride; “Come With Me Through Italy,” 
by Frank Schoonmaker; “(Come With Me 
Through Germany,” by Frank Schoon- 
maker; and “Finding the Worth While in 
Europe,” by Albert B. Osborne. 

As an example of these books, we may 
take “The Call of England,” by H. V. 
Morton. It should be especially interest- 
ing to those who have started a correspon- 
dence with English students. There are 
descriptions here of many different sections 
of England. A particularly attractive 
chapter is the one which describes the 
beautiful and picturesque old city of York. 
It seems strange to those of us Americans 
who live in a new land to think of the 
great age of these English towns. We are 
reminded of York’s antiquity by this para- 
graph: 


On one side I looked down over the red 
roofs of York. There is no more medieval 
roof line in England. Every chimney was 
smoking and the lay-out of the streets was so 
clearly the work of the Middle Ages. But 
Roman York must have looked like this, too, 
a huddled city of red tiled houses. I looked 
down at this and out over the green Vale, 
thinking of Eboracum, the Roman capital, 
remembering that two Caesars died at York 
and that Constantine the Great was pro- 
claimed Emperor there. Those fields had seen 
the legions march in to proclaim the Master 
of the Roman world. 


The serious student will not, of course, 
stop with these descriptive works. He will 
find himself, after a while, delving into 
materials which explain the problems and 
issues with which the foreign peoples are 
today concerned. But the McBride dollar 
books are excellently designed to build a 
foundation of interest upon which future 
work may be carried on. 


TO SPEAK CORRECTLY 


Whatever one’s vocation or interests 
may be, he will find it to his advantage to 
speak correctly. It is not enough for one 
to be able to make himself understood in 
a general way. He must be able to trans- 
mit his ideas with accuracy and precision. 
In his effort to acquire a mastery of the 
language he speaks, he will find “Words 
Confused and Misused,” by Maurice Wes- 
een (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. $2.00), very helpful. The author, 
who is a professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, has made a collection 
of a great number of words frequently mis- 
used. He has arranged them alphabetically 
in pairs. Here is an example taken at ran- 
dom from several hundred pairs of words 
illustrating the nature of this work: 


President—Presidency. “Running for presi- 
dent” and “candidates for president” are com- 
mon misuses of the word president, which 
means the occupant of the chief office, for 
presidency, which means the chief office itself. 
We may correctly say “running for the presi- 
dency” or “candidates for the presidency.” 
In references to the Presidency of t’'1e United 
States presidency should be capitali ed. 
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HE tariff issue is one of the great do- 
mestic problems confronting the Amer- 


ican people at this time. This is not a 
new situation. It is one of the perennial 
issues of American politics. 


Tariff a To a considerable extent it 
Recurring was the desire to establish 

a national government 
Problem 


which could levy a sys- 
tem of tariff duties that 
prompted the organization of the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787 and the form- 
ation of the American Republic. The tar- 
iff question became a political issue when 
Alexander Hamilton, the first secretary of 
the treasury, submitted his report on man- 
ufactures. It has been a recurrent legis- 
lative problem since that time. 

When a tax is laid upon goods imported 
into the country, two purposes may be 
served. The tax may be levied for the 
purpose of supplying revenues for the gov- 
ernment. A revenue tariff, to be produc- 
tive, must not be so high as to keep for- 
eign goods out, for if they do not come 
in, no taxes will be collected. The other 
object served by a tariff is the protection 
of home producers from foreign compe- 
tition. A protective tariff may be so high 
as to keep the particular foreign goods 
upon which it is levied out altogether. In 
that case it raises no revenue, but it does 
free the American producers from compe- 
tition. Oftentimes tariff rates are placed 
high enough to exclude part of the goods 
which would otherwise be imported, but 
not so high as to stop import of the goods 
upon which it is levied altogether. A tar- 
iff of this kind combines the characteris- 
tics of a revenue and a protective measure. 

During the early part of our history the 
import duties were quite low. In most 
cases the object was revenue rather than 
protection, although the acts of 1824 and 
especially 1828 (the “Tariff of Abomina- 
tions”) contained highly protective fea- 
tures. 


After 1846 it appeared that our country 
would develop along free trade lines. The 
import duties were almost wholly for 


revenue. Such was the 
Early situation when the War 
: Between the States broke 
Tariff j 
, out in 1861. Money was 
History 


badly needed for 
the prosecution of 
the war, and the federal govern- 
ment resorted to increased duties 
chiefly for the purpose of raising 
more revenue. A movement for 
protection had already been un- 
der way among the manufactur- 
ing interests, however, and they 
were determined to make these 
war tariffs permanent, so when 
the war was over they stood out 
successfully against the removal 
of the import duties. They even 
insisted upon raising them and 
establishing a protective system. 
There was a period of uncer- 
tainty, when it was not clear 
whether the nation would revert 
to free trade principles or 
whether, on the other hand, i 
would go over to a frankly pro- 
tective policy. 

Action of a decisive nature was 
taken in 1890 with the passage 
of the McKinley Tariff Act. This 
measure was openly and frankly 
protective. It was not designed 
for the purpose of raising rev- 
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to exclude goods which competed with 
their products. It put the country on a 
protective basis. 

For a little while it seemed that a popu- 
lar revolt against this system might throw 
the country back toward free trade. It 
was the Republican Party which had 
adopted the McKinley Act. The Demo- 
crats were loud in their opposition and 
carried on the campaign of 1890 in pro- 
test against the McKinley Act, which be- 
came a law only a month before the elec- 
tion. The result of this election was a 
victory, which assumed the proportions 
of a tidal wave, in favor of the Demo- 
crats. That party won another victory in 
1892. They elected a president and a ma- 
jority in both the Senate and House of 
Representatives. They were in control of 
the government and were committed to a 
downward revision of the tariff. 


The tariff became one of the great is- 
sues of the Cleveland administration. 
President Cleveland urged lower rates. A 

bill which embodied his 


Revision views passed the House of 
os Representatives, but not 
Sites without a division in the 

Democratic Party. The 


party was still more di- 
vided in the Senate—so badly divided that 
it could not enact the lower rates. Inter- 
ests in the party favorable to those manu- 
facturers who wished protection were suffi- 
ciently strong to modify the House bill 
and to pass a measure, the Wilson Act of 
1894, which left the rates practically 
where they had been under the McKinley 
law. President Cleveland called this ac- 
tion ‘party perfidy,” and he refused to 
sign the Wilson Act, though he allowed it 
to become a law without his signature. It 
was thus established that no _ political 
party was definitely committed to the 
abandonment of the high protectionist 
principle. 

After the Cleveland administration went 
out of power, the Republicans came back 
as definitely protectionist as ever and 
passed the Dingley Act, which established 
rates higher than those of the McKinley 
bill. But by 1909, with the Republicans 


still in power, there had come over the 
country a wave of dissatisfaction with the 
high tariff, and both parties declared for 
a downward revision. President Taft 
favored a lowering of the rates. When the 
Payne-Aldrich bill was before Congress, 
however, the same thing happened as had 
happened in 1894. The _protectionists 
safeguarded their program and came 
through with a revision which, on the 
whole, was upward rather than down- 
ward. 

After this, the development of the tariff 
reform idea gained momentum and it was 
larely responsible for the popular protest 
which put the Democrats into possession 
of the House of Representatives in 1910 
and gave them the presidency and both 
branches of the national legislature in 1912. 


The Democrats, under Wilson’s leader- 
ship, really moved in the direction of free 
trade, but it was only a movement in that 


direction. They by no 
Recent means arrived at a free 
Tariff trade principle. The Under- 
Revisions wood Tariff did, indeed, 


provide for a decided low- 

ering of duties; but it re- 
mained a protectionist measure. A gen- 
eration earlier, the Underwood rates would 
have seemed very high. The Democratic 
Party in 1913 stood for a protective tariff 
system, though for duties decidedly lower 
than those advocated by the Republicans. 
The difference between the two parties 
was merely a matter of degree. 


When the Republicans came back to 
power they enacted, in 1922, the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff, which was the highest 
the country had known up to that time. 
The high tariff system became so definitely 
established during the nineteen-twenties 
that Democratic opposition subsided. In 
1928 the presidential candidate of that 
party, Alfred E. Smith, declared against 
a general revision downward of the tariff 
duties. At the same time there was a 
growing feeling within the Republican 
Party that the upward trend had certainly 
gone far enough, if not too far. Another 
revision was undertaken in 1929, but the 
announced purpose was merely to give in- 
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creased duties to the agricultural products 
and to a few other interests particularly 
in need of support. 

The experience of 1894 and of 1909 was, 
however, repeated in 1929. Those who 
favored high protective duties got control 
of the situation and the Hawley-Smoot 
bill, which was finally enacted, provided 
for a general upward revision of the tariff 
and it established higher rates than the na- 
tion had ever known before. 


When the Democrats captured the 
House of Representatives in 1930, the ad- 
vocates of tariff revision downward looked 

to them for a change in 


Present tariff policy, but the leaders 
Tariff of the party made no 

“aan sweeping declarations 
Situation 


against protection. They 
decided not to effect a gen- 
eral revision. The House of Representa- 
tives passed a tariff bill, taking from the 
president discretionary power to raise or 
lower the duty on any particular product 
upon the advice of the Tariff Commission, 
and gave that power to Congress. The bill 
also asks the president to work for the es- 
tablishment of an international conference 
to consider the lowering of tariff walls 
throughout the world. But the Demo- 
cratic Party at this time is not prepared 
to make a ringing declaration against pro- 
tection. The protective system is, there- 
fore, meeting with no organized and for- 
midable political opposition, though it is 
denounced by practically all economists. 


A new angle to the tariff issue has de- 
veloped during the last few years, and es- 
pecially since the depression has so seti- 
ously affected trade throughout the 
world. The tariff is now being more uni- 
versally recognized as an international 
problem. Nearly every nation is raising 
its tariff walls and trade across national 
boundaries is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult. Great business interests which de- 
pend upon foreign markets are advocating 
a breaking down of these trade barriers. 
Many prominent American business men 
are joining in the protest so that the large 
business interests of this country are more 
divided than they have been, those most 
dependent upon the export trade being in- 
clined toward downward revision. 

The tariff at this time is also af- 
fected as an issue by the question 























of war debts. The countries 
which owe money to the United 
States cannot pay it in gold. That 
is clear. Obligations of one nation 
to the other must ordinarily be 
paid in goods. That is, a nation 
can only develop a surplus of gold 
for transfer by selling more goods 
than it buys—by exporting more 
than it imports. If, however, the 
United States erects tariff walls 
so high as to prevent the debtor 
nations from sending us goods it 
will probably not be possible for 
them to make payments to us at 
all. Especially is this true since 
not only our markets, but other 
world markets, are closed to them 
by trade restrictions, It seems 
quite likely, therefore, that our 
government will be obliged, 
whether willingly or not, to give 
up either its high protective tar- 
iff policy or its expectation of re- 
ceiving payments from the debtor 
nations. The resolution recently 








enue. It was intended as an act 
to shut our foreign competitors. 
It was written in consultation 
with manufacturers who wished 





—Harper’s WEEKLY (Culver Service) 
THE FIRST MEBDTING OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S CABINET 


The Cleveland administration was forced to grapple with many serious economic issues, among 
them the protective tariff—an issue upon hae the president’s party was badly split. 


adopted in Congress calling for 
an international conference to 
consider tariff barriers is a recog- 
nition of the international charac- 
ter of tariff legislation. 
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THE PROPOSED DANUBIAN UNION 








UNION OF DANUBIAN 
COUNTRIES PROPOSED 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 





port sixty or seventy per cent of all its 
wheat from Rumania, Hungary and Jugo- 
slavia. And Jugoslavia might agree to im- 
port eighty per cent of a given manufac- 
tured article from Czechoslovakia and Aus- 
tria. 

France has furthermore stated her willing- 
ness, should the proposed union be worked 
out successfully, to make loans to the coun- 
tries in the region of the Danube. It is 
held that the five nations are in need of 
immediate loans if they are to escape com- 
plete bankruptcy, so critical has the situ- 
ation become. France is, of course, the 
only country in Europe which is able at 
present to provide sufficient funds to re- 
lieve the financial strain. 


PRESENT PROBLEMS 


It has long been held that a plan along 
these lines was absolutely necessary for the 
Danubian countries and that hesitancy 
might prove disastrous not only to those 
nations but to Europe as a whole. The 
Financial Committee of the League of Na- 
tions, after having made a study of the sit- 
uation in the Danubian states, reported 
that if immediate action were not taken, 
grave consequences would be inevitable. 
It sounded the warning that a financial 
crisis similar to that which swept over 
Europe last summer might be repeated by 
a failure to act upon the Danubian ques- 
tion. 

Thus, the entire region is threatened with 
a severe crisis. Farmers cannot sell their 
goods. Governments have been unable to 
meet their debts to foreign creditors or 
have warded off bankruptcy solely by addi- 
tional loans from abroad. Factories are idle, 
causing the toll of unemployment to rise 
constantly. In many instances, the gov- 
ernments have had to seize cattle and other 
Property in payment of taxes. Peasants, 
unable to sell their crops, have given prod- 
uce away rather than see it go to waste. 
Such is the sad state of affairs in south- 
eastern Europe today. 

This situation has been, to a large de- 
gree, the result of trade policies adopted 
by the various governments. Tariff walls 
have become so high that it is, in many 
Cases, virtually impossible for goods to pass 
the frontiers. Trade has been strangled. 
The products of the three agrarian coun- 
tries—Hungary, Rumania and Jugoslavia 
Cannot cross the borders of the indus- 
trial countries. And the manufactured 
Boods of the two industrial nations— 


Austria and Czechoslovakia—cannot be 
sold abroad for the same reason. Each 
nation has taken steps to shut out the 
goods of its neighbors. 


CHANGED BY WAR 


Now, it is pointed out, such conditions 
did not exist before the World War. A 
large part of the territory included in the 
five Danubian countries was formerly a 
part of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
in which there were no tariffs. A region 
of about 240,000 square miles with a pop- 
ulation of 50,000,000 people constituted 
one vast customs union enjoying free trade. 
And the monarchy had the advantage of 
being divided naturally into an agricul- 
tural and an industrial section. The farm- 
ers and peasants of Hungary harvested 
their crops in due season and sold their 
products to the industrial cities of Austria. 
There were no trade barriers to hinder 
them as they took their cattle and their 
grain to the market. Then, before return- 
ing to their lands, they bought the goods 
and agricultural implements which had 
been manufactured in the factories of Vi- 
enna and other cities. 

But when the war was over, no such 
conditions prevailed. Instead of one vast 
market in which goods could 
readily be exchanged, there 


ten million greater. Preferential tariffs 
and agreements among the nations to pur- 
chase larger quantities of each other’s 
goods might help to restore in some meas- 
ure the former situation. 

Economically, these countries are still 
more or less complementary; that is, they 
are divided between industrial states and 
agricultural states. Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia have large factories and indus- 
trial plants. Hungary, Jugoslavia and Ru- 
mania depend upon agriculture for their 
prosperity although they have sponsored 
certain industries. Hence, it is felt that 
there could be a natural exchange of goods 
if trade barriers were lowered so as to 
permit products of one section to move 
more freely into the other. The three 
agricultural nations could sell their prod- 
ucts to the two industrial countries and in 
turn could buy the manufactured goods. 
Such is the object of the proposed Danu- 
bian union. 

OBJECTIONS 


There are, however, many obstacles to 
be overcome if such a program is to be- 
come effective. In the first place, the 
Tardieu proposal has not received more 
than lukewarm enthusiasm from a number 
of the countries concerned. Austria and 
Germany have been hesitant to endorse 
the plan. They still cling to the idea that 
a customs union of their own may at some 
future time be formed. Austria, too, fears 
some of the possible ill effects of a lower- 
ing of her tariff walls. She knows that 
many of the industries of Czechoslovakia 
are better organized than her own. Should 
she remove the barriers, goods of her com- 
petitors would greatly injure her industries 
since manufacturers of Czechoslovakia 
could sell their products more easily in 
Austria. 

The three agricultural countries feel that 
any plan for economic union in central 
and southeastern Europe would be suc- 
cessful only if it included Germany. They 
point out that Germany, with its large pop- 
ulation and tremendous industries, is in 
a better position to absorb their foodstuffs 
and raw materials than are Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. They feel that the latter 
countries could not import enough grain 
and cattle to remove their present sur- 
pluses. Then, too, they feel that there 
would be few advantages in lowering the 
tariff walls against the agricultural prod- 
ucts of neighboring countries just as Aus- 
tria is reluctant to let down the barriers 
against manufactured goods of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM 


For this reason, the agrarian Danubian 


states appear to favor a plan of establish- 
ing closer trade relations with the large in- 


dustrial nations of Europe, such as Ger- 
many, Italy and Great Britain. A num- 
ber of preferential tariff agreements have 
already been put into operation. Germany 
has agreed to permit corn and barley from 
Rumania to enter her markets at a lower 
rate of duty than such products of other 
countries. It is reported that she has 
made a similar arrangement with Jugo- 
slavia, in both cases receiving advantages 
on the Danubian markets for her own in- 
dustrial products. Such a policy of pref- 
erential agreements is also favored by 
Italy. 

Another obstacle to the suggested union 
of the Danubian states is the bitter feeling 
of one people for another. This section of 
Europe is a hotbed of dissension. Even 
under the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the 
different races did not fare well together. 
And now, the Magyars of Hungary hate 
the Czechs and Slovaks of Czechoslovakia 
and the Slovenes and Croats of Jugo- 
slavia entertain no love for the Hungarians 
or for the Austrians. Deep-seated hatred 
is to be found on all sides of the Danube. 
The inhabitants of Austria and Hungary 
regret bitterly the loss of -territory to the 
other countries after the war. Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia, the newly 
created or reorganized states, are deter- 
mined that nothing shall be done to restore 
power to their former oppressors. And so 
it becomes an extremely difficult task to 
work out a union among these people, even 
though it be only economic in nature. 


FRANCE’S MOTIVES 


A number of countries have serious 
misgivings as to France’s motives in ad- 
vocating such a Danubian union. Although 
M. Tardieu has clearly expressed himself 
in favor of the plan solely as a means of 
helping the countries themselves and re- 
storing prosperity to Europe, some feel 
that there are strong political reasons be- 
hind his action. It is felt that France is 
attempting to gain a greater foothold in 
the Danubian region by making loans to 
those countries. By means of loans, it is 
said, France will be in a position to keep 
the Danubian states “under her thumb” 
and to dictate the policies which they shall 
follow in European and international af- 
fairs. 

And, it is thought, France is doing this 
in order to isolate Germany from the Dan- 
ubian nations. If the Tardieu plan were 
realized, France would have created a 
complete bloc against Germany. Germany 
would suffer from such a state of affairs 
not only politically, but also economically 
because the Danubian countries furnish her 
with some markets for her goods. So, the 
whole question of Franco-German relations 
has been revived by the proposal. 





were five markets. Each new 
nation, created from the terri- 
tory of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, sought to develop its 
own industries and took steps 
to keep out the goods of its 
neighbors. Hundreds of miles 
of new tariff walls were 
erected. Thus, it became im- 
possible for the farmer of one 
country to take his grain and 
produce to the city markets of 
another country, for he found 
at the border customs officers 
waiting to collect exorbitant 
taxes. Nor could he buy man- 
ufactured goods because du- 
ties were likewise collected as 
he returned. So, for twelve 
years, the countries of that 
region have been waging a bit- 
ter and relentless economic 
war against each other. 

It is now thought that an 
economic union of the nations 
of the Danube would restore 
—partially at least—condi- 
tions of relative prosperity 
which characterized the pre- 
war period. The total area of 
the five Danubian countries is 
even larger than that of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
and the population is more than 
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HARVESTING WHEAT ON THE PLAINS OF HUNGARY 


High tariffs close foreign markets to the farmers of Hungary and the other Danubian countries. 
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NURSING 


Through an arrangement with the Institute 
for Research, of Chicago, we are able to pre- 
sent facts about vocations which the investiga- 
tions of that organization have made available. 
The responsibility for statements made in this 
sketch is our own, but certain of the facts 
presented are derived from the studies pre- 
pared by the Institute. More complete mate- 
rial may be obtained from “Careers,” a pub- 
lication of the Institute for Research. 


Since the days of Florence Nightingale 
nursing has been recognized as distinctly a 
profession for women. When that beloved 
leader took her little band of thirty-eight 
nurses to the battlefields of the Crimea, a 
storm of protest arose from shocked Eng- 
lish society. Taking care of sick men, 
especially on the battlefield, was no job 
for a woman. But Florence Nightingale 
fought tirelessly to overcome this preju- 
dice, and in the end succeeded, not only in 
doing that, but in establishing a school of 
nursing in connection with St. Thomas 
Hospital in London, the first of its kind. 
That was in 1860. Today there are more 
than 2,000 such schools in the United 
States alone. Thousands of women have 
entered the nursing profession, and by their 
wisdom and skill and untiring efforts have 
rendered untold service to their fellow be- 
ings. It is a profession which makes a 
strong appeal to those who wish to make 
their lives count for good; but one who 
does not have a strong urge to nurse, or 
who is unwilling to sacrifice many of the 
ordinary pleasures of life should choose 
some career other than nursing. 

Like many other vocations in modern 
times, nursing as a career has undergone 
some changes in the last twenty-five years, 
one of the most interesting of which has 
been the development of public health 
nursing. This has meant the opening up 
of new opportunities in the profession. 
People are beginning to appreciate the need 
of preventing, as well as curing, sickness, 
and public health nurses are being trained 
to show people how to keep well. They 
are to be found in the cities and in the 
country, in factories, schools, homes and 
clinics, teaching the people the art of living 
healthfully. Today about half of the 200,- 
000 graduate nurses are in this field of 
public health nursing or in “institutional” 
work. The field is expanding and the be- 
ginner will find more opportunities here 
than in the already overcrowded field of 
private duty nursing. 

Private duty nurses care for patients in 
the home or the hospital. They cannot, 
as a rule, be sure of having regular em- 


ployment, but their work is varied, stimu- 
lating, and brings them in contact with 
interesting people. One of the finest re- 
wards in this as in all types of nursing is 
to be found in the friendships that are 
formed. The public health nurse usually 
works on a salary basis, under the direction 
of a board of health. She may be a rural 
nurse or a district nurse, visiting the 
homes, caring for the sick and teaching 
the families the simple rules of hygiene 
and health. The school nurse looks after 
the health of school children. An indus- 
trial nurse may be employed by factories 
to supervise the general health of employ- 
ees. Doctors often have a nurse assistant 
in their offices; boarding schools and col- 
leges have resident nurses. There are also 
executive or teaching positions to be had 
in nurses’ training schools. Army and 
navy nurses may be trained in the Army 
School of Nursing and assigned to the 
various army and navy hospitals over the 
country. And then there are the Red 
Cross nurses who are ready to answer 
emergency calls whether in time of war 
or of disasters such as the Mississippi 
floods. The Red Cross has also developed 
a strong Public Health Service under which 
hundreds of nurses have been sent to needy 
rural communities. 


No phase of nursing is overcrowded as 
far as the nurse is concerned who is intel- 
ligent, well trained and in love with her 
work. There are too many nurses of medi- 
ocre ability, and they are finding it more 
and more difficult to find regular employ- 
ment. But there is always a demand for 
the superior nurse. What are some of 
the qualifications of the successful nurse? 
From the standpoint of personality there 
are two important requirements. First of 
all she must like people; for she will be 
dealing constantly with people of all kinds. 
A genuine friendly interest in them and a 
sense of humor that helps her to appre- 
ciate their oddities are first essentials in 
the make-up of a nurse. Another essen- 
tial is a love for nursing. If a nurse does 
not like her work, but does it merely for 
the sake of earning a living, her chances 
for failure are great. 


The nurse gets her training in a school of 
nursing connected with a hospital. A good 
many of them are attached to universities. 
They give three-year courses, consisting of 
both textbook study and practical experi- 
ence in the hospital wards. The minimum 
entrance requirement in all the better 
schools is high school graduation, and it 


A CLASS OF STUDENT NURSES 


An illustration from “Careers” (Institute for Research, Chicago) 


is becoming more 
and more com- 
mon for girls to 
get a college de- 
gree before start- 
ing their nurses’ 
training. With the 
development of 
public health nurs- 
ing there is more 
need for a good 
general education 
which includes 
such subjects as 
biology, hygiene, 
chemistry, psy- 
chology and nu- 
trition. One can 
begin in high 
school to choose 
subjects which will 
prove valuable 
later on. 

What may a 
nurse expect as to 
salary? She will 
probably not re- 
ceive a high sal- 
ary, but if she is 
successful she will 
be assured of a 
comfortable living. 
Some private duty 
nurses are fortu- 
nate enough to 
have work nearly 
all the time and 
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AT THE NEWARK AIRPORT—THE COUNTRY’S LARGEST 








they earn from $6 
to $8 a day. The 
average for most nurses, however, is seven 
or eight months work a year, earning in 
that time from $1,200 to $1,500. Public 
health nurses receive salaries of from $125 
to $200 a month. Red Cross nurses re- 
ceive an average salary of $150 a month. 
But though high salaries may not be given 
as an inducement to enter the nursing pro- 
fession, there is great satisfaction and hap- 
piness to be found in the knowledge that 
one is doing a work that is stimulating and 
interesting, that calls forth one’s best ef- 
forts, and that contributes to the welfare 
of fellow human beings. 





THE BAKERS HELP 


Bakers of the United States have an- 
nounced their intention of taking definite 
action to “feed the hungry.” The presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Association 
said last week that bakeries throughout the 
country had promised to give between 
5,000,000 and 10,000,000 pounds of bread 
each week to those in distress. The bread 
would be turned over to the American 
Red Cross and would be made up from 
that part of each day’s baking which re- 
mained unsold. 

But this is only part of the program of 
relief undertaken by American 
bakers. Ninety per cent of the 
bakers have promised to codp- 
erate with the Red Cross in the 
distribution of the “wheat ap- 
propriation” recently author- 
ized by Congress. They will 
bake bread, without any profit, 
of the flour turned over to 
them by the Red Cross in or- 
der to provide additional sup- 
plies of food to those in need. 
Up to the present, the govern- 
ment wheat has been distrib- 
uted in the form of flour or 
wheat and it is expected that 
the offer of the bakers will 
greatly assist those who have 
not facilities to use the wheat 
in the form it has recently 
been given to them. 





Prominent members of the 
Democratic Party, meeting in 
Chicago last week, selected 
Senator Alben W. Barkely of 
Kentucky to deliver the key- 
note address at the Demo- 
cratic National - Convention 
which is to meet in Chicago on 
June 27. This selection was 
considered to be a. decided vic- 
tory. for the supporters of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Steady Progress 
In Air Transport 


Passenger Traffic Increases in Spite 
of Depression 


One of the few industries which has not 
felt a sharp decline in its business during 
the years of depression is the air transport 
service. Airplanes—unlike the railroads 
which have experienced a continuous decline 
in passenger traffic—have been carrying an 
increasing number of passengers during the 
past two years. Not only have new lines 
been opened and greater facilities provided, 
but the frequency with which planes make 
trips from one section of the country to 
the other has increased. In some districts 
the traffic has become so heavy that addi- 
tional planes have had to be used. 

The Newark, New Jersey, airport, which 
is the largest in the country, occupies a pe- 
culiarly important position in the air serv- 
ice. It is the port which handles most of 
the planes doing business in and out of the 
greatest metropolis of the nation—New 
York City. Hundreds of passengers ar- 
rive at and depart from this airport daily. 

The Newark airport has the further dis- 
tinction of handling the planes which make 
up the most frequent air passenger service 
in the world. A short time ago, air service 
between the nation’s capital and New York 
City—through Newark, of course—began 
operation on a half-hour basis. From seven 
in the morning until six in the evening, one 
of the main lines sends a passenger plane 
from each port at half-hour intervals. The 
traffic has, at times, been so heavy that two 
planes instead of one have been obliged to 
depart simultaneously. 

The feature of half-hour service between 
Washington and New York City has been 
particularly valuable this year because of 
the bicentennial celebration and the large 
number of conventions being held in the 
capital. The forty flights made each day 
will enable many people to visit Washing- 
ton who, because of a lack of time, might 
otherwise be unable to do so. 





Prohibition in Finland was brought for- 
mally to an end on the fifth of this month 
when it became legal once more to sell 
liquor in that country. The dry law, which 
has been in operation for almost thirteen 
years, was recently repealed when the ped- 
ple of. Finland went to-the polls and de- 
clared themselves opposed to- prohibition. 








